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A recent writer speaks of “the call and burden 
of the Sunday school teacher.” He doesn’t have in 
mind a burden of hard work. He’s not thinking of 
anything unpleasant. He has reference to a sense 
of urgency deep within the Christian. It is an attitude 
of conviction which “compels” him to proclaim the 
Gospel message. In the words of Richard Baxter, 
he feels obliged “to speak as a dying man to dying 
men.” 

Paul, the greatest of the apostles, always felt this 
urgency of vocation. Even from behind prison bars 
he besought the Ephesian believers to pray for him 
“that I may declare it [the Gospel] boldly, as I ought 
to speak” (Eph. 6:19, 20 RSV). He told the Corinthi- 
ans he was compelled to preach because the love of 


TEACHING 


by A. C. Mueller 


Christ controlled him (2 Cor. 5:14). In the same let- 
ter he wrote: “Necessity is laid upon me; yea, woe to 
me, if I do not preach the Gospel.” (1 Cor. 9:16) 

There is a legalistic must that is exemplified by 
non-Christian cultists. Fired by a counterfeit zeal, 
they must proselyte, going from door to door to en- 
snare souls. This “must” is born of the conviction that 
such missionary efforts are meritorious. 

But there is also an evangelical must, born under 
the cross out of a deep and moving experience of 
God’s forgiving grace. This must prompts the indi- 
vidual to say over and over again in quiet adoring 
amazement, “He loved me and gave Himself for me.” 
(Gal. 2:20) 

Realizing what redemption in and through the 
Savior’s blood means, the believer asks with the apos- 
tle, “Lord, what wouldst Thou have me do?” If at 
this point he is invited to teach, the invitation is ac- 
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cepted as an answer to prayer. He will say to himself, 
“Here is my chance to bring to others the life-giving 
Word, which has saved me from the darkness of sin 
and given me hope. The man or woman with such 
an experience will have “the burden to teach.” 
Church school teachers share with pastors and 
parish school teachers the most exalted function of 
the church’s ministry — the teaching of God’s Word. 
God Himself calls the public teachers of the church 
just as surely as He called the prophet Moses and 
the apostle Paul. The only difference is that He called 
Moses and Paul directly, while He calls church school 
teachers through the fellow believers in a congregation. 
The conviction of having been called of God to 
teach gives courage to the teacher who reflects on his 
lack of knowledge and inadequacy. As Matthew Henry 
often said, “Whom God calls He also qualifies.” Such 
a conviction stimulates a person to work at increasing 


his knowledge of God’s Word and his skill in teaching 
it to others. In order to teach God’s Word the teacher 
must study it. This, in turn, leads to a deeper under- 
standing of the Holy Scriptures and a growing desire 
to “testify of these things.” The believer who ap- 
proaches his teaching tasks with a humble confidence 
that the Lord will see him through and forgive his 
failings will soon develop his ability to teach. 

The men and women who are called to teach in 
Sunday school may need many other qualifications be- 
sides an urge to teach. The more talented and trained 
they are, the better; and the most talented church 
members should be sought to share in the high office 
of teaching. But the basic qualification of Christian 
teachers is “the burden to teach.” In the end they 
must be moved by the evangelical must, out of a deep 
experience of God’s pardoning mercy and goodness 
in Jesus Christ and His cross. 
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Wou NG EVANGELISTS 


by Harold Reiss 


Pastor, Our Savior Lutheran Church, Derby, Colorado 


We thought we had the holes pretty well plugged up here at Our 
Savior Lutheran Church in Derby, Colo. I mean the holes through 
which mission prospects slip away. The following organizations and 
committees, responsible to the local mission board, seemed to have 
the situation well in hand: 

1. A mission society which gathered adults for a membership class 
and built up prospect lists for future classes. 

2. A mission committee consisting of teams of ladies who called 
on inactive Lutherans. 


3. Youth canvassers who surveyed an area of our fast-growing com- 
munity every two or three months. 

4. A welcome committee of teams who greet visitors and ask them 
to sign our guest register. 

But in a meeting of the mission board, one of the board members 
remarked, “How come we aren’t working more through our Sunday 
school children? That’s how I came into the church. We brought our 
children to Sunday school, and soon they were asking us, ‘Why don’t you 




















go to church?’ We had no answer or excuse, so here we are. We need 
a program of evangelism in our Sunday school.” 

One thing we had already done. We had organized a Sunday school 
auxiliary, a group of ladies who call on all parents of new Sunday school 
enrollees. [See INTERACTION, December 1960] 

But what about the children themselves? Were we giving them the 
opportunity to witness? Were we offering our children any guidance and 
training for their witnessing? 


Special Efforts 


Like most Sunday schools ours has made sporadic evangelistic 
efforts in the past, but too often these efforts have lacked thorough prep- 
aration and planning. Our plans are still in the making, but here are 
some concerted efforts we have in mind for the future. 


1. Evangelism through our Lenten services. Many congregations 
have family Lenten services at an early hour [see INTERACTION, February 
1961], but how many make a concerted evangelism effort through these 
services? 

We are publicizing the services through the Sunday school and are 
stressing that they are intended for the whole family. Teachers are 
being asked to check their classes each week to see how many pupils 
attended the service and how many brought their parents. The im- 
portance of being baptized is brought out in these services, and God 
blessing, a mass Baptism of unbaptized Sunday school children will 
be held on the Sunday after Easter. 


2. Evangelism on Mother’s Day. 
Mother’s Day is a special opportunity 
to win parents for Jesus and His 
church. On Mother’s Day we hope to 
have an open house for the Sunday 
school and special remembrances and 
tracts for parents. On that day the 
Bible classes will feature a discussion 
of Christian family life. Children will 
have the opportunity to introduce their 
parcels. We also inn to give the children a special role in the wor- 
ship service on this occasion. 





3. Evangelism through vacation Bible school. To encourage chil- 
dren to invite others with them to the sessions, any child who brings 
another to vacation Bible school receives a “Brought One” pin. If on 
the next day he brings another child, he may exchange his “Brought 
One” pin for a “Brought Two” pin, etc. The effort continues through 
the first week of vacation Bible school, at which time the children who 
have brought the most receive a special award. 

It has been our experience that the majority of parents or grand- 
parents attending vacation Bible school closing exercises are nonmem- 
bers. We plan to make the most of this opportunity this year. We are 


shortening the children’s presentation at the evening program and show- 
(Please turn to page 18) 
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by Earl H. Gaulke 


“What does such baptizing with water signify? 

“It signifies that the Old Adam in us should, by 
daily contrition and repentance, be drowned and 
die with all sins and evil lusts and, again, a new man 
daily come forth and arise, who shall live before 
God in righteousness and purity forever.” 

So states Luther’s Small Catechism on the basis 
of Rom. 6:4. Recognizing the ongoing meaning 
which Holy Baptism is to have in the life of the 
Christian, many Sunday schools are trying to keep 
their pupils mindful of this important event in their 
lives. Some of their ways of doing this may well 
suggest a program also for your Sunday school and 
church. 

Rev. C. O. Cress of the Lutheran Church of 
Our Savior, Elgin, Ill., writes: “We send a card 
which reaches the child on the anniversary day of his 
Baptism. In Sunday school the following Sunday 
we sing the hymn: ‘I was made a Christian’ [The 
Children’s Hymnal, No. 215] or another hymn which 
recalls the benefits of Holy Baptism.” 

The shield on the cover of the card [see photo] 
is made of foil paper in the colors gold, blue, and 
red. The shell in the center of the shield is a symbol 
of Baptism. The cross beneath the shell reminds 
the child that Jesus died for him. 

Mrs. Barbara Budday, Detroit, Mich., writes: 
“At Redford Lutheran Sunday school new enrollees 
to the Nursery-Kindergarten department receive 
a memory wordbook. The memory book lists — 


and explains in the child’s language — the six parts 
of the Small Catechism. Page 10 of this booklet ex- 
plains our ‘church birthday’ celebrations and includes 
the song we sing in class on that Sunday.” 

Under the heading “We Learn of My Church 
Birthday” the Redford memory book says: 

“Every child of God has two birthdays. One is 
the day on which he was born into this world. The 
other — and this is very important — is the day he 
was born into Jesus’ family. We call it the ‘king- 
dom of God.’ This happened to you on the day 
you were baptized. On this day you were ‘born 
again.’ 

“What does this mean? Something very wonder- 
ful. Our first birthday brings us into this world, 
but it brings us into this world as sinners who do 
not love God. Now, we know that Jesus died for 
our sins, but right after we are born we are too little 
to be told about this. This doesn’t stop God from 
loving us. In a wonderful way the Holy Spirit puts 
faith in Jesus into our hearts through the Baptism. 
Through this faith in what Jesus has done for us 
we become God’s children. That is what ‘born 
again’ means. Perhaps you can see now why our 
Baptism is really our most important birthday. Let’s 
not forget it.” 

Mrs. Budday simplified “Day of My Baptism,” 
page 15 of A Child’s Garden of Song, and uses her 
revised version with the music on page 5 of the same 
book. : 
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“I was baptized, happy day! 

All my sins were washed away. 
God looked down on me and smiled 
I became His holy child. 


“Help me daily to believe 

As Thy Word I now receive. 
Keep me always true and strong, 
Choosing right and not the wrong. 


“I will keep the promise giv’n. 

I was made a child for heav’n. 
Jesus is my Savior, yes; 

Him I'll serve with happiness.” 


Concordia Church in Maplewood, Mo., recently 
began a unique program designed to make Baptism 
more meaningful. At the Baptism of each child the 
church gives the parents a specially ornamented 
candle. (See photo.) On each of the first 13 anni- 
versaries of the child’s Baptism, the nursery roll 
secretary mails a mimeographed devotion to the 
home. The parents read the devotion with the child 
and make the occasion a memorable one by burning 
the candle down to the number which corresponds 
to the anniversary year. 

The Rev. Robert Bergt, assistant pastor of the 








church when the plan was initiated, prepared the 
13 devotions for home use. They are graded to the 
child’s age level and are designed to lead him to 
think of the benefits and meaning of his Baptism. 
Miss Edith Brune, the nursery roll secretary, keeps 
all records and takes care of all the mailing involved 
in the program. 

(The candle, shown in the photo, sells for $1.50. 
A sheet of gold foil is included, with which the 
child’s name and the date of his Baptism may be 
inscribed at the base. The candle, boxed, may be 
ordered from Concordia Publishing House, Order 
No. 88K1253. The candle fits a standard-size holder. 
The holder shown in the photo sells for 50 cents. 
Order No. 45K1189.) 

Rev. Bergt has also written a series of seven 
devotions on Baptism for use in the Sunday school 
worship period. The department head reads one of 
these on a given Baptism anniversary day. Designed 
particularly for children from 8 to 13, these devo- 
tions “can be dramatized on flannelgraph for the 
younger child,” writes Rev. Bergt. As a sample of 
what they contain, here is devotion number three: 

Beginning with the reading of 1 Pet. 3:20, 21, 
the devotion continues: 


“Have you ever stopped to think that God per- 
formed a great miracle in your baptism? Think about 
the miracle that God did when He sent the great 
flood. All the people and animals were drowned, 
but God saved Noah and his family and many ani- 
mals and birds in the ark. 

“The miracle God performed in your baptism 
is just as great for you. God saved Noah from the 
flood. But God saved you from sin and death in 
your baptism... . 

“Noah built an altar and worshipped God for 
saving him. We bring our gifts, our songs, our pray- 
ers, and our thanksgiving to God as we worship Him 
for the gift of His salvation begun in us in our 
baptism... .” 


You may get more information and samples of 
the materials mentioned here by writing to: 

Church Secretary, Redford Lutheran Church, 
17205 Bosworth Ct., Detroit 19. Mich. 

Edith Brune, c/o Concordia Lutheran Church, 
Sarah and Marshall, Maplewood 17, Mo. 

These churches will appreciate your enclosing 
10 cents to cover the cost of the mimeographed 
materials and mailing. 











LISTENING 
TOs 3 
CHILDREN | 


by Nelle Morton * 


Adults caught in a monotonous routine of days often become 
dulled to the voices of their children. Parents and teachers — alike 
preoccupied with duties to be performed even while rationalizing 
them as “part of the job” or “for the sake of their families” — by-pass 
opportunities for creative renewal through the approaches of a child. 
On the other hand, adults seeking honestly to keep lines open often 
are confused by the child’s battery of seemingly repetitive questions. 

What does it mean to listen to a child or to any person, for that 
matter? When we listen we extend to a person the courtesy of being 
attentive and receptive while he talks. We listen when we consider 
him important enough to be worth the rearrangement of our thoughts, 
or risk changing our direction, or maybe altering our affections to 
make room for his intrusion. 


Listening helps children grow 
One has to be secure enough to afford listening — even to a child. 
For listening is more than being quiet in order to hear the sound of 
words or to give another a chance to express himself. Listening in- 
cludes respecting another person as a human being and receiving in 
trust the gift of himself that he offers. 
If listening involves the acceptance of another person, then it 


* Reprinted in part from I/nternational Journal of Reli- 
gious Education. Used by permission. 
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would follow that children need listeners in 
order to become persons. Children can never 
be sure of themselves or accept themselves 
until someone listens to them. A baby may 
cry out from hunger or whimper from discom- 
fort, but in the very physical act of being fed 
and changed he is assured that he has been 
heard and that he matters to someone. 
Listening to a child, then, is more than 
receiving his articulation at face value. Lis- 
tening tunes the inner, sensitive ear of the 
adult to the child’s struggle to become, to 
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know himself in relation to his world and his 
Creator. Respect for the integrity of the 
child’s own response to the Word is ever 
being communicated to him through the com- 
munity of faith. 

“All I ever see of you, Daddy, is your 
belt buckle,” drew one father to an eye-level 
companionship with his small son. The 
father might have remarked casually: “When 
you grow up you will be able to see more.” 
But the child had told him that he could not 
wait until then. “Daddy, we must get to- 
gether more often,” said the same child as 
his father sat on the step with him... . 


Children’s real questions are hidden 


When a teacher listens, not to a child 
but to what she thinks the child should say 
or how she thinks the child should act, much 
distress can follow. Such a teacher may in- 
sist on “sharing” at too early an age and 
in pushing children to work in groups before 
they achieve any sense of autonomy from 
which to relate to others. Erika appeared 
at kindergarten one morning with a golden 
pumpkin in her arms. When the teacher in- 
sisted she let the other children take turns 
holding it, Erika emphatically bellowed No! 
Much persuasion extricated the pumpkin 
from Erika’s clutch and placed it on the table. 
But no child’s hands rubbed its smooth sides 
that Erika’s hands were not there also. 

“I wonder what makes Erika so self-cen- 
tered,” worried the teacher, never troubling 






























































to look at Erika as a person. Erika had never 
known an American Thanksgiving before, 
and she had no intention of giving up her 
prized symbol of it. Teachers who really 
listen to a child like Erika hear beyond “This 
is mine — and I have a right to keep it” to 
a little child crying out with her whole self, 
“This is me, part of me.” 

By the same token parents often confuse 
a child by giving him answers to questions 
he has not asked. 

“Who is God?” Susan asked her mother, 
who sent her to Daddy. While Daddy sought 
a simple answer from his fuzzy theological 
concept, Susan continued, “Is God Dr. Holder 
when he puts on his robe?” Only then did the 
astonished parents know that Susan was not 
asking a theological question at all. She 
merely wanted to know which one of the 
persons attending church was God... . 

What holds the moon up? Where does 
the day go? Could God sleep in my bed? 
Who teaches the bird to sing? Does baby 
have a winder to wind up and make him go? 
Is today tomorrow? These and thousands of 
other such questions come daily to the ears 
of adults. Sometimes they are received by 
proud parents as philosophical and theological 
probings. But the adults who have learned 
to listen hear the child demanding not so 
much answers as support. 

Even tiny children are wise enough to 
pose questions that keep the parents atten- 
tive longer than a simple statement would. 
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In his limited world a child does not know 
how to handle himself in the presence of 
a strange unknown. He leans on a stabilizing 
adult who will listen not so much to the lit- 
eralness of his words as to the state of his 
being... . 

Of course, in listening one risks becoming 
involved. Genuine listening invites change. 
When a person is received as a person it 
means his side of the communication is care- 
fully considered. His ideas may be approved 
or they may be rejected, but in either case 
meeting has taken place. 


Listening involves judgment and change 


The communal nature of the church it- 
self includes both the adult and the child in 
a mutual ministry which the Word brought 
into being and to which the Word speaks. 
Therefore listening becomes as important for 
the adults’ becoming as for the child’s. Lis- 
tening to a child may be a means by which 


God’s grace and judgment are communicated 
(Please turn to page 23) 
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WHAT DO YOU SUGGEST? 


“We are planning to hold a vacation Bible 
school at our church for the first time this year. 
We have decided on a two-week school, but 
are still undecided as to which two weeks of the 
summer are the best for it. Can you help us?” 





Late Spring 

We have chosen the third and fourth week in May 
for our Bible school, since this is right after the public 
schools have closed for the season. The children are 
still used to going to school, and the weather is usually 
more favorable here in May than it would be a month 
later. Furthermore, this time does not conflict with 
any other Bible school here in town or in the com- 
munity, so we have an opportunity to reach more 
children and look forward to their attendance. We 
also like this because we can be sure of competent 
teachers and helpers for this period, so essential for 
a successful school. 


H. WEHMEIER 
Elberta, Ala. 


Early Summer 


Considered answers to these questions could give 
direction for appropriate dates for VBS: When do 
the majority of your people take vacations? Can you 
determine with any accuracy when you would have 
the most pupils? When could you have the assistance 
of a large number of your capable leaders? What 
are the dates of the children’s camp, Walther League 
camp, and other church-sponsored activities in your 
region or district? If yours is a rural area, do you 
have peak work periods? 

From my 13 years of experience with VBS I would 
highly recommend the first or second week after the 
public schools close. An interim of a week between 
the close of the public schools and the opening of 
the VBS gives the pupils and the parents a breather 
but attracts them before they are out of the notion. 

Set and publish your dates now, several months 
early, and then encourage your staff and parents to 
plan their vacations accordingly. 


GLEN C. KOLLMEYER 
San Angelo, Tex. 


Midsummer 

I would suggest that your vacation Bible school 
be held in the middle of the summer — some time 
before mid-August. With the conclusion of the regu- 
lar school term children prefer a little vacation. After 
a few weeks they are eager to have some organized 
activity and at that time will welcome what VBS has 
to offer. 

I would also urge that you give consideration 
to evening rather than morning sessions and urge par- 
ticipation on the part of the entire family. We have 
done this for two years with most gratifying results. 


PAUL R. MARTENS 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Late Summer 


It is important that local circumstances be taken 
into consideration in setting a time for VBS. For ex- 
ample: When will the least number of staff members 
be on vacation? When do YMCA and other youth 
organizations hold their camps and outings? Is there 
a city recreational program? etc. 

I believe the most effective time for VBS is in Au- 
gust. The second and the third weeks are the best for 
us. There are a number of reasons for this: 

1. The children are ready to return to school. 

2. After the Bible school the children can con- 
tinue to come to Sunday school without the 
interruptions of family vacations. 

3. September is a better time to follow up on the 
families. Parents are more apt to come to 
Sunday school and worship in September than 
in July or August. 

4. VBS in the “Fall Program” gives one the “slump 
months” of the summer as a time for detailed 


planning. KARL THIELE 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 








WHAT ARE WE 


TRYING TO DO? 
 aediieseemerena eaten: 


by Arthur W. Gross 


Why hold a vacation Bible school? Someone once 
cynically remarked that its purpose was to provide har- 
rassed parents with a way of “getting their kids out from 
under their feet” during the summer vacation. The school, 
he said, was a glorified form of vacation baby sitting. 

Unfortunately, many mistakenly regard the VBS as 
just that —a glorified baby-sitting service. Obviously it 
was intended to be — and can be — much more. Let’s 
look at how the VBS got its start. 

A certain New York preacher, active in the ministry 


at the turn of the century, disburdened himself from his 
lassitude and took a realistic view of the summertime 
situation with respect to children and churches. In ap- 
praising the circumstances he saw an opportunity 
for good — that of using idle churches to teach idle 
children the Word of God. According, he set up 
what has sometimes been thought of as the first modern 
vacation Bible school. 

Stated compactly, the objectives of the vacation Bible 

school can be said to be these: 

1. To serve the children of the church — by augment- 
ing the instruction they receive otherwise and 
thereby strengthening their faith. 

. To serve the children in the community who are 
not members of the church — by communicating 
to them the Gospel for their salvation and thereby 
relating them to Christ and His church. 
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WHAT ARE WE 
TRYING TO DO? 


Can the establishing and conducting of a vaca- 
tion Bible school be justified in congregations that 
have Sunday school, perhaps also a day school, or 
one of the other agencies of religious instruction — 
a Saturday school or released-time classes? 

Here are some reasons why these congrega- 
tions — and others — consider the vacation Bible 
school to be a necessary part of their program. 


1. They recognize the need for more thorough 
indoctrination for all members of the church. 


. They want an occasion for an intensive mis- 
sionary effort. 

. Their leaders want more time to teach the 
younger members of the congregation les- 
sons for which there is not enough time other- 
wise. Such lessons include little known por- 
tions of the Bible, hymn study and study of 
the church and its symbols, instruction in 
stewardship and many aspects of functional 
Christianity. 

Churches who have held vacation Bible schools 
over the years report these tangible blessings of God; 
Large numbers of children have been baptized. 
Whole families have been attracted to the church. 
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Larger adult membership classes have resulted. 

Larger Sunday school enrollments have been 

realized. 

More Bibles are in use. 

Missionary spirit has been broadened. 

Understanding and fellowship among the chil- 

dren has improved. 

Good will in the community has increased. 

Considering the above, it is difficult to under- 
stand how anyone can say that this or that congre- 
gation does not need a vacation Bible school. 





OF 

CONCORDIA’S 1961 
VACATION 

BIBLE SCHOOL 
COURSE: 


The theme is designed to help pupils grow in trust in Jesus, live in thankful service to Him 


Your 1961 VBS can feature 
10 full-color filmstrip stories 


tailored to give a new dimension to 


10 different lessons for each of five age groups 


All materials are correlated for unified presenta- 
tion of each day’s lesson theme. Art projects are 
all new. 


See your nearest religious bookseller or send your 
request to Concordia Publishing House for a com- 
plete sample kit of 1961 VBS materials. This kit 
includes pupils’ workbooks, teacher’s manuals, art 
projects, and accessory materials for five levels, serv- 
ing ages 3—14. Only one kit to a customer. $3.95. 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 3558 SOUTH JEFFERSON AVENUE ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 











EVANGELISTS 


(Continued from page 5) 
ing the film Tammy. This film will picture to these par- 
ents what many do by standing in the way of their 
children’s faith. 

4. Evangelism and our Sunday school rally. In the 
weeks before Rally Sunday we plan to hold a contest 
to see which class can enroll the most children in Sun- 
day school. We will award the winning class a picture 
or something else that can be used in their class. We 
shall have Promotion Sunday the previous week so as 
to get things cleared away for a really special program 
on Rally Day. 


Ongoing Program 


Besides these periodic “special efforts” we are plan- 
ning an ongoing program of evangelism. We still have 
much to do in this respect, but we have several things 
planned. First, we are setting up what we feel are 
realistic goals to challenge our Sunday school members. 
A large poster at the church entrance depicts our goal 
and the progress being made toward reaching it. At 
the present time it takes 13 to reach one for our Sun- 
day school. At least we can all prayerfully try to beat 
this ratio. 

Secondly, there should be some way of recognizing 
both the newcomer and the child who brought him. 
Charts, pictures of all new children enrolled, leaves 
with children’s names on them to be attached to a pos- 
ter of a tree are a few ways of doing this. Perhaps the 
method. of recognition should be changed from year to 
year to maintain interest. 

In our study of evangelism we noted a number of 
primary concerns: 

1. The need for good records. Too many children 
are lost because of poor records. J. Edgar Hoover 
says that seven out of eight children discontinue Sun- 


18 day school and church by the time they reach the age 


of 15. We wonder how much of such loss is due to 
poor record keeping and follow up. 

2. The need for “teacher evangelism.” Unless the 
teacher is a soul winner he will have little success in 
getting his class interested in winning others for Christ. 
A friend of an unbeliever noticed that he was attend- 
ing church quite regularly. His friend asked him, “How 
is it that you go to church so much when you say you 
don’t believe?” “It’s true that I don’t believe,” re- 
plied the man, “but that pastor certainly does!” 

The teacher needs to be on fire for Jesus before he 
can set the children on fire to serve the Lord. Many 
of the children in Sunday school are on the fringes of 
a Christian faith and need to be drawn into the fold. 
The Christian personality of a church school teacher 
may be just what is needed to fan a spark of faith into 
a consuming flame. 

3. Children must be shown how to witness. Good 
graded materials on evangelism can be furnished to 
the: pupils. Teachers need to be alert to lesson appli- 
cations for witnessing. They need to make these ap- 
plications in terms of their pupils’ daily experiences. 

4. There needs to be a prospect file for (a) church 
members not now enrolled in Sunday school, (b) out- 
side prospects, and (c) delinquents. 

5. Opening services can specifically and regularly 
stress evangelism and witnessing, and a special monthly 
mission Sunday observance is a minimum. A program 
of evangelism in the Sunday school along the lines of 
our preaching-teaching-reaching mission for adults is 
a promising possibility. The evangelism department 
of the Missouri Synod, we are happy to announce, is 
blueprinting a “Children for Christ Mission,” a “Youth 
for the Kingdom Mission” and a “Families for Christ 
Mission.” 

No doubt this article was written too soon. Many 
of our projects are still on the planning board. Perhaps 
many who read this are already carrying out an effec- 
tive program of evangelism in their Sunday school. 
But we feel that there are many more, like ourselves, 
who are just beginning to catch the vision of what can 
be done. 

We prayerfully hope they will begin using the po- 
tential of their child evangelists in leading their parents 
and friends into the church. For only in the regular 
hearing and learning of the Word of God in the fel- 
lowship of the church are they likely to be evangelized 
and brought to the joys and blessings of God’s love 
in Jesus Christ. 
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by Marion Hinz 
Are you using a bulletin board to 
further the religious education of 
your children? 
Here are some ways in which you 


can use this inexpensive but valuable 
tool in teaching the Word of God... 1s 


«SCHOOL sour som 


A bulletin board for the entire school will help teachers 
and pupils feel a “oneness” in purpose and program. Haven't 
you ever wished you could share with other departments 
a particular handicraft project your pupils have made? Or 
have you ever wondered what the other departments are 
doing? A bulletin board for the entire Sunday school can 
serve as a focal point for sharing these items of interest. 

Then, too, think of the greater interest which may be 
stimulated in your group when they know that the pictures 
they’re drawing or the handicraft items they’re working on 
will be displayed for others to see. Here is a means by which 
they can witneses to their faith through the work of their 
hands. Here is a means by which the congregation as 
a whole may become better informed as to the work of the 
Sunday school. 

Besides displaying materials developed by the children, 
a school bulletin board can serve to announce special meet- 
ings or other events which are of importance to the entire 
Sunday school. The board may also serve to inspire (pic- 
tures of Jesus and children; seasonal displays of fall leaves, 
Christmas scenes, the beauty of God’s creation, etc.) or to 
overview a unit of study (for instance, pictures of the Pas- 
sion and resurrection of Jesus during that unit). 


» DEPARTMENTAL = 


Since units of study are often different in different de- 
partments, a departmental board may better point up unit 
themes than an “all school” board. Another advantage of 
a departmental board is that illustrations as well as messages 
on this board can be graded to the level of one particular 
age group. 


«CLASSROOM 2 


Of the three categories of Sunday school bulletin boards 
which might be used, the classroom bulletin board is the 
most useful — and the most neglected. While many Sunday 
school classrooms have no bulletin board space available 
for use, space can be obtained by exercising a little ingenuity. 

One teacher, for instance, solved the “space” problem 
by moving the piano in the room so that the back of it faced 
the class. He then fitted a large sheet of heavy cardboard 
(salvaged from a shipping carton) over the piano back and 
had an excellent bulletin board. When Sunday school classes 
are separated by movable partitions, the teacher might 


































































stretch burlap over the side of the partition 
which faces his group and again find a usa- 
ble bulletin board. (On burlap pins must 
be used rather than thumbtacks. ) 

The classroom board is most ideally 
suited to stimulate interest in the day’s les- 
son or the unit theme. For example, in 
teaching the first lesson of this quarter, “The 
Presentation of Jesus,” the bulletin board 
might have featured pictures of babies, of 
babies being baptized, and of young chil- 
dren worshiping God. 

In the presession teachers could use this 
display to promote the lesson theme: 

“Do you remember when you were a lit- 
tle baby? When you were born in a hospital, 
like this little baby, the doctor showed your 
father all the little babies who were sleeping 
in a room. And then he said to your father, 
‘That baby right there is your baby.’ How 
happy your father and mother were to have 
their own little boy [girl]. 

“And because your father and mother 
love God, you find a picture which shows 
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a father and mother bringing their baby to 
God? ... In our Bible story today we’ll hear 
how Mary and Joseph brought the baby 
Jesus to their church to show that He be- 
longed to God, His heavenly Father. And 
we'll hear how Jesus is the Savior of every- 
body. Because of Him we can all belong 
to God, our heavenly Father. . . .” 


Thus, through informal conversation, 
teachers can effectively use a classroom bul- 
letin board to prepare for and enrich the 
lesson or unit theme. 

Another use of a classroom bulletin 
board is to display pictures which help 
clarify difficult concepts presented in the 
lesson. In the story of the lost sheep, for 
instance, the board may feature pictures 
which show the work of a shepherd and his 
care for his sheep. 

The classroom bulletin board may effec- 
tively be used to “build up” the unit theme 
with each succeeding lesson. For instance, 
at the beginning of the unit in this quarter, 
“Jesus, Our Suffering King and Savior,” 
this title might be placed across the top of 
the board. Then, on the first Sunday, the 
children might be asked to draw their own 















picture “that will remind us of how Jesus went to Jerusalem 
to die for us.” (Some children may show Jesus riding on 
a donkey, some may simply draw a palm branch, etc.) The 
entire class would then choose a picture for posting on the 
board above, and this would have the legend “Jesus went 
to Jerusalem to die for us.” 

In similar fashion, a picture of the stories of Gethsemane, 
the Trials of Jesus, and the death of Jesus would be selected 
to round out the unit theme. This using of the tackboard 
will add continuity and immediacy to the unit theme and 
serve as an effective visual aid for reviewing all the unit 
stories. 


wien 1 GHANGE rour oseusy 


As was suggested above, bulletin board displays need 
to be changed periodically. While no definite limit can be 
set on the length of time for keeping a display, two questions 
can determine the frequency of change: Is the board still 
purposeful? Is the board effective? If the display no longer 
fulfills the purpose for which it was posted, it needs to be 
changed. Likewise if the display no longer stops students and 
gets them to examine and study it, it has lost its effectiveness 
and needs to be changed. Use these two criteria, then, in 
deciding when to change your bulletin boards. 

Many materials are suitable for bulletin boards. While 
cork is perhaps the most expensive of the possibilities, it 
is a most durable material. Composition board, while less 
expensive, can serve almost as well. Marks from pins and 
thumbtacks can be effectively hidden by spatter-painting the 
surface. Plaster board or pegboard with golf tees provide 
interesting boards. Other possibilities: window shades; large 
pieces of construction paper; wire, string, or tape to outline 
a portion of the bare wall. With such an outlined “board,” 
the pictures to be posted are attached to the wall with mask- 
ing tape. 

For ways to gather and attractively mount flat pictures 
on the board see “Collecting and Using Pictures,” page 8 
of the July 1959 Teachers Quarterly. But don’t forget, you 
can also effectively use drawings and other materials con- 
tributed by the children. 

At your next staff meeting, why not discuss ways and 
means of using the bulletin board in your Sunday school, 
department,-and class? You'll find that bulletin boards can 
be another effective way to apply the truths of God’s Word 
to the lives of your Sunday school pupils. 








CHILDREN IN THE CHURCH 


By Iris V. Cully. (Westminster Press, 
204 pages, $3.75) 


Readers of INTERACTION are al- 
ready acquainted with Dr. Cully, 
the author of this book. Her article 
on the proper use of questions ap- 
peared last November. In Children 
in the Church Dr. Cully provides 
the same kind of down-to-earth 
help. Here in readable form are 
findings of modern psychology 
which have particular application to 
the spiritual nurture of the young. 
For this reason church school teach- 
ers who have not had an opportun- 
ity to study psychology will find the 
book helpful. 

To cite one example, according 
to Gestalt psychology learning 
usually falls into patterns. Applying 
this insight to church school teach- 
ing, the author points out that if 
a hymn is taught line by line, it 
is more difficult to see the pattern 
than if the entire stanza is learned 
as a whole. 

Dr. Cully also stresses that we 
learn most readily through partici- 
pation. For this reason she outlines 
a number of activity methods that 
can be used to good effect by teach- 
ers in the church school. Happily, 
she goes a step further and points 
up the insight and response that 








these methods of teaching are to 
elicit. 

Conservative Christians will be 
disappointed at finding certain parts 
of the Bible regarded as mytholog- 
ical. They will also be disturbed by 
the author’s contention that the child 
can relate himself to his Creator by 
the fact that he is a creature of God. 

From this assumption the re- 
demption of Christ is necessary only 
as a demonstration of God’s love 
toward us. But the redemption of 
Christ is the very thing which puts 
us into a love relationship with God. 

Despite these criticisms church 
school teachers, pastors, and others 
dealing with children in the church 
will find that this book affords new 
insights for teaching children the 
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TWO HUNDRED AND EIGHTY TITLES 
AND SYMBOLS OF CHRIST 


By James Large. (Baker, 486 pages, 


$4.95) 

Though a reprint of what we 
now consider poor type and a much 
too wordy style of writing, this book 
has value. It is a most complete 
reference on the titles and symbols 
used by Holy Scripture in referring 
to our Lord Jesus. 

The names and symbols are pre- 
sented alphabetically with accom- 


panying articles arranged as 52 de- 
votional readings for the family. 
These are much too long for life 
today, but the articles are richly 
Christian and instructive. 

It is regrettable that the book 
was not rewritten or edited, but 
nevertheless it is a rich source of 
information and Christian instruc- 


tion. 
A.H. J. 


TOP SECRET BIBLE QUIZZES 


By Margaret Anderson. (Moody Press, 
64 pages, 60 cents) 


Here is another collection of 
multiple-choice, fill-in, and match- 
ing games to add to your shelf of 
reference books. 

The quiz titles and introductions 
are interesting. A few titles are: 
Heroes in Bondage, Proverb Puzzle, 
Let’s Go Shopping, Clothes Call, 
Could He Trust His Wife? Plant 
a Bible Tree, Coronation Quiz, and 
Bible Antonyms. 

The quizzes are based simply on 
Bible content. About the only ex- 
ception to the Bible content rule is 
a quiz on how a person ought to act 
in a worship service. 

If you like Bible quizzes, this 
paperback provides some new and 
useful ideas. No intended age level 


is indicated. 
Robert Randoy 




















MISSIONARY STORIES AROUND THE 
WORLD. TEACHINGS OF JESUS 
PICT-O-GRAPH BIBLE STORIES. 


(Standard, $1.35 each) 


These envelopes each contain six 
sheets of Pict-O-Graph pictures for 
telling stories by the flannelgraph 
method. 

The mission stories are well told 
in a 38-page booklet accompanying 
the picture sheets. The ten stories 
relate to Christian work in Jamaica, 
Africa, India, the Philippines, and 
America (Indians), two stories be- 
ing devoted to each mission. 

A drawback to the use of these 
stories is their rather weak emphasis 
on the Gospel. It is good to speak 
of the “new way of life,” but in do- 
ing so a writer ought to make clear 
to the reader that we embark on the 
new way through faith in Christ. 
We recommend this series of mission 
stories with the understanding that 
those who use them will bring in the 
message of the Gospel with each 
story told. 

Biblical selections illustarted in 
the second set are: The Rich Young 
Ruler; The Rich Fool and the Lilies; 
The Wedding Feast, The Palsied 
Man; The Widow’s Mite; Zac- 
chaeus; The Lost Sheep, and The 
Lost Coin; and The House Built on 
a Rock. Teachers using the Life in 
Christ lessons will be able to use all 
of the pictures in this series. 

Unfortunately the stories told in 
the manual are too brief. Some of 
them are weak. For example, the 
account of The Rich Young Ruler 
leaves one with the impression that 
we are saved by obeying God’s 
Commandments. But teachers will 
find sound material for the telling 
of these stories in their own Teach- 
ers’ Quarterlies. The Pict-O-Graphs 
are therefore heartily recommended. 


A.C. M. 


(Continued from page 11) 


to self-sufficient and pride-prone teachers and parents. Listening may 
involve deliverances from exalted self-images and an entering into the 
very life of another. 

“I realized that I was making my parenthood an idol so that God could 
not enter the relationship of my child and me,” confessed a mother who 
had been in a small group studying Philippians. She continued: 


““ “What does it really mean to claim the power of Christ’s resurrection 

in this situation’? I asked myself. So this week when my daughter be- 

came angry with me, instead of replying as usual: ‘You can’t talk to me 
that way. I am your mother,’ 

LISTEN NG I listened back of her hostile words 
and heard the desperate cry of 
lostness. 

“God stripped me of my parental pride and I found myself saying, 
‘Come, let’s sit down and talk. Something inside is hurting you.’ And 
with that my daughter threw her arms about me — she had not done that 
in months — and cried out, ‘O Mother!’ In that moment 
I was restored to a new status of motherhood.” 

Listening to a_ child TO pushes adults to be thought- 
ful about their own honesty. For a child sees no meaning 
to his mother saying she is not at home when she is. Genuine listening 
to a child’s frankness may expose adult superficiality and bring judgment 
on the adult’s lack of faith. For at rare moments a child seems to be in 
special touch with the infinite God, 
who is Truth. 

Before a child is made self-con- Chil (|(L[D) [> [a IN] 
scious by culture, his chatter is sheer 
joy as well as a deep disturbance. He is free to say freshly and delightfully 
what adults would often like to say. Listening provides proper clues to 
teaching itself. A child not only tells us where he is and what he wants, 
but if allowed to do so, tells us how he is responding to Christian nurture. 


Older Children Ask Ultimate Questions 


This article has been limited to smaller children. Older children also 
need listeners — sympathetic listeners, in order to be themselves. But 
if they have not been listened to with some sense of respect when they 
are younger, they soon learn to tailor their real questions and responses 
to adult approval and expectancy. 

But when older children find real listeners, they begin to ask in one 
way or another the ultimate questions: “Who am I? Why am I here? 
How do I know there is God?” They may with fierceness and hostility 
resist traditional tenets of the faith. But to the listening adult these merely 
provide sure clues that they are ready to come to grips with faith on 
a deeper level. 

The presence of the child is a “given,” placed according to purpose 
in the midst of God’s people. He beats against the “lessons,” the “pro- 
grams,” and the ceaseless church activities, crying to come into the com- 
munity: “I am here. Here. Listen to me. No, to me. Not just to my 
words, not just to my behavior, but to me. See, I am me.” 
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by O. C. J. Hoffmann 
Director of Public Relations 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 
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To be the kind of church school teacher your Lord 
wants you to be, you must be conscious of certain 
relationships involved in your position. 

First and foremost among the relations that count 
is your relation to Christ. You believe in Jesus Christ 
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24 with your head. Do you believe in Him with your 











heart? Christianity is not centered in some thing but 
in Someone. Do you know that Person? 

A young man accepted a Sunday school class of 
small boys. After several months in which he faithfully 
taught the lesson each Sunday, a youngster interrupted 
the lesson one day and exclaimed, “Do you mean 
there really was a person like Jesus on this earth?” 

Do your pupils learn from you that Christ is Some- 
one real? Is Jesus real to you? Do you believe that 



























He is really at your side when you teach, that He lis- 
tens in on your class discussions? Do you consciously 
follow His guidance each day? If not, you may be 
a teacher, but not very much of a Christian teacher. 

If your relation to Christ is right, you will bear in 
mind that you are His disciple. This frequently used 
word of the Bible means “pupil.” Though you are 
a teacher of others, you must always remain a pupil 
of Christ. Others listen to you, but you must listen 
long and hard to your divine Teacher, otherwise Bible 
words may become just words and Bible stories simply 
stories instead of revelations of God. 

You study the Bible in connection with your weekly 
lessons. Is your study of the Bible limited merely to 
the lessons you teach? Do you have a daily, systematic 
plan for personal Bible study? Are you in the process 
of studying a particular book of the Bible right now? 
Are you personally interested in learning more about 
Jesus Christ and life with God through Him? 


Next to Christ the second most important relation 
is your relation to your pupils. What is your goal in 
teaching? Is it merely to teach children the facts of 
the Bible stories? Are you teaching them memory 
verses merely to have them recite? 


Surely these are not to be your main aims. Your 
desire is that all your pupils believe in Christ and love 
Him in whatever they do. Many of your children can- 
not depend upon their parents to teach them the way 
to heaven. That grave responsibility often rests almost 
entirely on you. The way of salvation must therefore 
be crystal clear to you, and you must make it crystal 
clear to those you teach, because, more than anything, 
you desire for them the love of Christ and life eternal. 

Even after children have gone to Sunday school 
for some time, they tend to think that they are saved 
by being good, by going to Sunday school, and by pray- 
ing. Again and again make it clear that it is only 
through Jesus who lived and died for each of them that 
they are right with God. Then keep on stressing that 
real faith in Jesus will change us. We show we love 
Him by doing His will. 

Christ loves every child in your class. Do you? 
Over 1,500 years ago God used a certain Ambrose to 
bring a young man named Augustine into the family 
of faith. Augustine, whom we know as one of the greats 
of the Christian Church, later commented, “I began 
to love him, not first as a teacher of truth but as a fel- 
low creature who was kind to me.” It is important 
not only how much you know but how much you care 
for the individual pupils. You are not only your pupils’ 
teacher, but also your pupils’ friend. 

How do you feel toward the consistent absentee 
in your class? Do you hope he will stop coming al- 
together so you can take him off the roll permanently? 
Then your class could have perfect attendance more 
often. Or do you care enough about that child to 
make a phone call or a visit to his home? And what 
about the troublemaker? The devil always seems to 
have one of these planted in each class. Do you de- 
spise this child? Do you secretly wish he would stay 
away? This child needs you and your prayers perhaps 
more than the rest. 
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Another relation that counts is your relation to 
your fellow teachers. 

Don’t be a rugged individualist in your Sunday 
school. Together with others on the staff you are on 
a soul-winning and soul-keeping team. You must all 
pull together. Your class is important, but it is not 
the total Sunday school. Co-operation is vital. So — 

Be thoughtful. This is particularly important when 
Sunday school rooms are awfully overcrowded. You 
want to make your class interesting. But don’t do so 
at the expense of others. Don’t talk so loud that you 
disturb and distract the classes around you. If you are 
a secretary, be efficient. But don’t break into class dis- 
cussions as if attendance records are more important 
than pupils. 

Be courteous. When the superintendent calls for 
silence, display some of the courtesy you teach others. 
When the time comes to sing, sing. When you show 
disrespect for the superintendent, your attitude spreads 
like contagion to the class. Children rarely rise above 
the attitude of their teachers. 

Be helpful. Say a cheerful, encouraging word to 
the teacher who is having difficulties and feels like giv- 
ing up. When an inexperienced person joins the staff, 
share what you know if the opportunity arises. You 
can’t do the job of the church alone. 


Another relation that counts is your relation to 
the church. 

This relationship is already inherent in your fel- 
lowship with other church school workers. It is doubt- 
ful that you would serve God or remain one of His 
children if you were the only Christian in your com- 
munity. 

Your regular attendance at staff meetings, at church 
services, at Holy Communion, at larger church con- 
ferences, is important to your personal faith and your 
spirit as a church school worker. 

Sunday school is never a substitute for the church 
service. You are not only to teach. It is essential that 
you also worship. How can you urge your pupils to 
attend the church services if you yourself don’t attend 
regularly? How can you speak to your class of the 
value of worship if you don’t know its value by regular 
experience? 


Finally, as a teacher in the church you bear a re- 
lation to those outside the church, to the entire com- 
munity. It has been said that if it were not for faithful 
Sunday school teachers, our nation would soon become 
pagan. 

You are training your children for future citizen- 
ship in heaven, but in the meantime they are to be 
trained to be good citizens here on earth. So be an 
informed citizen. Take an attitude of friendly interest 
in the many community groups working with children 
and youth. 

Remember that the Sunday school is involved in 
a relationship with the community because of the 
families you reach through your children in the com- 
munity. Do you visit the homes of the children in 
your class? Do you take an interest in the problems 
of these families? Are you concerned that both par- 
ents are worshipers of the true God? 

I am sure that often you feel unfit to be a Sunday 
school teacher. That’s just how you should feel. The 
better one thinks he is, the more he relies on himself 
and the poorer teacher he is. The less you think of 
yourself, the more you will rely on the Holy Spirit, 
and the more your teaching for Christ will count. 

A consecrated, spiritually minded Sunday school 
teacher is keenly aware that only the influence of the 
Holy Spirit will move hearts and vitally affect lives. 
Anyone who depends on himself — his own powers of 
persuasion and his own study of the lesson — for an 
effective teaching ministry invites fruitlessness. This 
brings us back to the relation that is last as well as 
first, the alpha and omega, the beginning and the end 
— our Lord Jesus Christ. Through His Spirit you can 
say with Paul, “I can do all things through Christ, who 
strengthens me.” 
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In Child Evangelism Evelyn Witter lists the following observations she 
made in studying the life of Jesus: (1) Jesus used illustrations and figures of 
speech to make truth plain. (2) The stories Jesus told were simple, full of action, 
and meaningful. (3) Jesus asked questions that made His listeners think. (4) His 
teaching was on the level of the hearer’s experience. (5) Jesus taught by what 
He did as well as by what He said. 


A 32-page pamphlet entitled “Teaching Children Under Three,” shows how 
your church can help parents give Christian education to children during their 
earliest years. Send 50 cents to the United Lutheran Publication House, 2900 
Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa. 


“Comic books now sell one billion copies a year, at a cost of 100 million 
dollars,” states The Sunday School Times. “This is four times the budget of all 
the public libraries in America and represents more than the cost of the national 
annual book supply for the primary and secondary schools of our country.” Are 
we providing Christian literature for our young people? If so, how much do you 
think we’re spending? ’Taint much. 


A letter from Otto Miessler of Tampa, Fla., reminisces about Sunday 
school work in the Missouri Synod 50 years ago. Mr. Miessler, who is 86 
years old, recalls that children had no leaflets to study and that teachers had 
no manuals to guide them. The Sunday school at Bethany, St. Louis, of 
which Mr. Miessler was superintendent, began a movement to organize the 
St. Louis S. S. Association. The group petitioned Concordia Publishing 
House to print lesson materials, and this service was begun in 1910. 


In a follow-up letter Mr. Miessler suggests a plan for increasing the mission con- 
tributions of Sunday school children. Using the ‘‘birthday bank’’ idea, he proposes 
that children bring an offering for missions every month on the date: corresponding 
to their birthday. By denying themselves ‘‘a few ice cream cones"’ the children 
“‘would help to bring the soul-saving Gospel to many more,"’ states Mr. Miessler. 


A professor of education at St. Olaf College in Northfield, Minn., makes this 
appraisal of teaching methods in Lutheran Sunday schools: (1) Lutheran teachers 
are making little use of visual aids and group methods that involve pupil parti- 
cipation. (2) Due to limitations of time and space many Lutheran teachers ques- 
tion the value of creative activities. (3) Most church schools aren’t as progressive 
as public schools, and their facilities are inadequate. 


Here’s some help for remedying one of the foregoing criticisms. For 30 cents 
you can purchase a compact reference guide on the use of visual materials in 
Christian teaching. The guide, called “Let Me See,” is written by Ruth A. Beck 
and is available from the National Council of the Churches of Christ, 79 East 
Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. The 22-page folder has sections on projected visual 
materials, non-projected materials, and materials children can make themselves. 


A puppet presentation of 
“Daniel in the Lions’ Den” 
spiced the VBS closing pro- 
gram at Concordia Lutheran 
Church in Brentwood, Pa., last 
year. Miss Peggy MHuenrich, 
shown here with puppeteers 
during the actual performance, 
directed the production. 








